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European will hardly understand writings in the mediaeval form
of his tongue if he has not made a special study of it. This script,
therefore, strengthens the hold of the old classics on modern
Chinese thought. Classical Chinese is still the language ussd for
poetry, history, philosophy, religious and administrative litera-
ture, while novels and plays are written in the vulgar tongue.
Professor Lancelot Forster of the University of Hong Kong
says that the difficulty of the Chinese classical language was the
chief factor in conserving and maintaining the old social and
political order before the revolution. " Mastery of it, as the key
to the knowledge necessary for taking part in the government,
required such a long period of study, and such a power of con-
centration and memory, that it was quite impossible for the
average individual to arrive at this position." Yet, he continues,
it won for itself the general approval of the community, and the
people had a profound respect for those who achieved what to
them was quite impossible.1 It can be said, therefore, that the
peculiarity of the Chinese language and script has had a profound
influence on the social and political structure of the people.
12. LANGUAGE AS A CRITERION OF NATIONALITY
We have so far considered the significance of language for
the status and structure of a nation. It has, furthermore, great
importance for national demarcation. In common opinion a
nation is simply a people with a separate language, and in cases
of dispute about the nationality of a people most persons imme-
diately pass judgement on the criterion of linguistic relationship.
It appears to them as natural that peoples speaking the same, or
almost the same, language form one nation. Cases which do not
accord with this view are disposed of as exceptions. This identi-
fication of a nation with a language group is, however, untenable.
It conflicts with both the legal and the? sociological concept of
a nation. The groups constituted by sentiment, citizenship and
language very often do not coincide but overlap. In many cases,
peoples of different tongues are citizens of the same State, and
sometimes also regard one another as members of the same
nation. On the other hand, many different nations in both
senses speak the same language. Furthermore, demarcation
according to language is occasionally made difficult by the fact
that large parts of a population speak two languages, or a lan-
1 Cf. JL Forster, The New Culture in China, 1936.